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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 
will be sent to all subseribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered, ‘The date to which payment is made is given 

n each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 

for himeelf the time when his subscription ends. 
We would also state that our lowest and only terme are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terms, 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money’s worth. 


ag See Third Page for Terms, &c..19 

Subscri>ers will observe the date on the label« 
with which their papers are addressed. The date is the 
time to which the subscription is paid, When a new 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt in 
full for the time which the subseriber has paid. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates wil 
please notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
easily corrected when pointed out soon after their 


oocurrence, 





Editorial. 


VALUE OF RYE FOR HAY. 


lowing letter was received a day too 
but as the season is not 


late for our last issue, 


yet entirely passed for sowing winter rye and 


grass seed, we hope a discussion of the sub- 


ject will not come amiss with many of our 


readers at this time. 


Mr. Epiror :—In the 
reply toa correspondent 
lay down severa t ground to winter rye 
and grass seed, and cut the rye in May or June and 
cure for hay. Now, I have some four acres of the 
best of land which I hav ropped this season, and 
it struck me on reading your remarks, that I might 
do the same. But what I wish to know 1s whethe 

ye so cured will make good fodder, such as 

2 cattle will readily eat. I have so much pas- 

e that I should not wish to feed green rye so 

l 1 cutting so late as June, can you 

hay the same season? 
may and fodder as I havea 
f ca ofeed. I have usually sowed 
rrain, snd, while the grain and straw 
high, I have found it a profitable 
» secured better catches of grass than 
¢with barley. Last year, I had, from 
tive bushels of rye sold at one dol- 
hel, and two and one-half tons of straw 
dollars per ton, but now, prices are so 
hat perhaps your way, providing the 
vould be better. A. R. 


.N. H., 1878. 


FARMER of Sept. 21, in 
you say you intend to 


from exy 


the hay from our best 


annot claim yerience that rye 


‘ , } 
hay is fully equal to 


English grasses, but we feel sure, judging by 
the way our animals have eaten it, that it is 


better than over-ri; ind better than oat 
or barley straw, from which the grain has been 
much better than the 


salt or fresh meadow grasses which abound 


threshed, and 


very 
on our coast and in our inland swamps, but 
which our cattle are often compelled to live 
upon or starve. A few years ago, we at- 
tempted to keep our own cattle on the very 
best of English hay, avd the animals found no 
fault with the arrangement, although it was 
quite as difficult to keep them healthy and 
hearty as when they were fed upon coarser 
food in part. Animals do quite as well when 
given an occasional change of feed as when 
fed upon one variety exclusively, even though 
that variety be the very best that can be grown. 
The low prices for which milk, butter, cheese, 
and beef are selling incline farmers to try to 
keep their stock cheaper than to feed clear 
English hay of the best quality. We have 
known farmers to sell their best hay and feed 
cheaper fodder to their cows, mixing some 
kind of grain with it to make up for the infe- 
rior quality. Some of the best dairy farmers 
n Massachusetts claim that they cannot afford 
to feed good hay to their cows, when milk 
ll bring but two or three cents per quart, 
han twenty-five cents per 


their reasoning is sound, 


butter less 
Now, if 
uestion about rye hay is not whether i: 


q 
ood as redtop or timothy, but whether 
an economical feed to grow for feeding to 
Our reply would be, on sume land, 
land, no. We 


other have seen 


land during the past month, in portions of 


ves: yn 


Vermont, where grass grows apparently just 
as well this year as it cid ten, twenty, or thir- 
ty years ago, ‘and without any other dressing 
annual overflow of the 


the height of folly to 


, 
an it gets Irom the 


ers. it would be 


grow rye hay upon such land. It produces 
two crops now of the heaviest and best kinds 
of grass, with only the cost of cutting and 


iring. But all of us cannot have such land. 
»is not enough of it in the country to 

1a farm of that kind. Such land is 

scarce, but high priced, as well it 

ld be. The annual interest and taxes on 

1 land will often amount to enough to buy 
outright the land that some of us are working, 


exclusive of improvements. ‘There is plenty 


of land, here in Massachusetts, that is not 
worth to-day, in market, ten dollars per acre, 
and yet such land can be made to produce 
good crops of rye and other grains, and at a 
profit, too. And good milk and butter can 
be made from cows kept on such food, if it is 
cut early, and properly cured. 

We advocate the growing of winter rye for 
fodder on every farm where English hay can- 
not be grown cheaper. It is best adapted to 
such land as must be ploughed often—light, 
sandy soils where grass seldom flourishes more 
than a year or two after seeding. We advo- 
cate the growing of rye because it can be 
grown 80 cheaply, compared to grass, and be- 
cause it can be grown at a time when the land 
would otherwise be bare and idle. Rye may 
be sown after almost every crop bas been har- 
vested, except cabbages and turnips, and it 
will be ready to take off the land in spring in 
season for planting or sowing any ordinary 
farm crop. We commenced cutting a field of 
rye, the present season, which was somewhat 
earlier than the average, on the first day of 
We have usually cut it by the tenth or 
After the rye was all cut and 


May. 
middle of May. 
carried off, the last of it just- coming into 
bloom, the ground was ploughed, manured, 
and sowed to oats for fodder. These were 
cut the first week in July full in bloom. The 
land was then again ploughed and manured, 
and on the twenty-second, sowed to barley 
for fodder, which was fully grown and ready 
to cut by the twentieth of September. All 
these crops were as heavy as grass often grows, 
while the same field would have produced but 
a single crop of English hay in a season. It 
was high, dry, and somewhat gravelly land. 
Now, although neither the rye, the oats, nor 
the barley, when cured, are quite equal in val- 
ue, pound for pound, to the best English hay, 
yet we think every one will see that they 
were profitable crops to grow, under the above 
circumstances. 

We do not ask all the readers of the Farm- 
eR to grow winter rye for hay, nor do we ad- 
vise them to follow our own practices, unless 
they seem adapted to their own wants and cir- 
cumstances. We have a hard, poor farm to 
work, no harder nor poorer, however, than a 
great many other farms in New England. 
Like thousands of others, it has some attrac- 
tions and advantages. It is near railroads 
and good markets; it is within reach of 
schools, churches, and many warm friends ; it 
has good roads leading in all directions; it 
has buildings comfortable and convenient. 
The rocks have been dug out and the wet land 
drained. None of these good things belong 
to a new farm atthe West. The western pio- 








Here, in New England, we have most of them 
ready at hand. Our only drawback is in the 
quality of the soil, or rather the present fer- 
tility of the soil, for it is claimed, and proba- 
bly with truth, too, that our soils here in New 
England, not only can but do, when well 
tilled, produce as heavy crops per acre 4s the 
rich soil of the West. Now, taking all these 
things into consideration, we, for our own 
part, feel like sticking to New England for 
the present. But to farm it here and grow 
crops in competition with the rich lands of the 
West, and the ruinously low freights which 
sometimes prevail, we must adopt the very 
best methods we can devise for managing our 
farms. 

It has been our study to see how much can 
be done on a small piece of well tilled land. 
We have adopted certain farm practices which 
we have no disposition to keep secret. If 
they seem applicable to others, they are wel- 
come to adopt them. As we are situated, 
winter rye, sown exclusively for fodder, is gpe 
of the indispensable crops of the farm. ¥. 
have about one-fifth of the whole cultivatable 
land of the farm in rye at the present date, 
Sept. 30, and one or two acres more will prob- 
ably be sown during October. It goes on to 
every ploughed field that can be spared to the 
crop, or that can be sown before the season 
becomes too late. In years past, we have 
sown it without grass seed, and in some cases 
this has proved a better course, but this year 
we have sown it with grass, hoping that, by 
removing the rye so early in the spring be- 
fore the weather becomes hot and dry, the 
‘‘catch” of grass may be satisfactory. There 
is a great difference in the effect upon young 
grass from removing a crop of rye, whether 
the rye be cut in May or the first of June, 
while the weather is yet cool and damp, or 
whether it remains till July or August, usually 
the very hottest and dryest part of the whole 
summer. The rye being removed so early, 
we may, if the season proves favorable, ex- 
pect considerable of a crop of hay to cut af- 
ter the rye, especially if clover can be sown 
and made to catch next April. In reply to 
the main question of A. R., we can say that, 
if rye is cut before it blossoms, and is thor- 
oughly and quickly dried, it makes a very 
good quality of hay for all kinds of farm 
stock. Our cows and young cattle eat it 
readily, and our horses live upon it for months 
together with no other food but grain. There 
is one drawback to this, as to almost everything 
else—it comes at a time of the year when hay 
weather is not always as good as we might de- 
sire for that kind of work, yet, with a good 
tedder, freely used, it may generally be se- 
cured with little loss. If it stands a little too 
late for making the best quality of dairy stock 
hay, it will still be eaten well by horses, and 
if it should stand still longer, may be cut for 
bedding, or, as a last resort, be left to ripen its 
In the latter case, however, the grass 
will be imperiled, unless the season is an un- 
usually wet one. 


seed. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
Exhibitions and Discussions. 

For several years past, there has evidently 
been a growing feeling in the public mind 
that our agricultural societies are not doing 
che amuunt Of ggod that was anticipated by 
their founders. There is no doubt whatever 
that they have done a good work in their day, 
and some of them are, perhaps, as useful now 
as when they were first organized, but the 
greater number, we are sorry to believe, have 
sadly degenerated from year to year, until 
they are now looked upon by the public as 
mere holidays, like the military ‘‘trainings” 
and musters of a former period. When the 
‘‘cattle shows” were first established in this 
country, there were comparatively few fine 
cattle to exhibit, and farmers considered it 
worth their while to make a little effort to 
see an imported Devon, Shorthorn, or Jersey, 
but now, with large herds of the best pure bred 
animals in every town, and in almost every 
neighborhood, the novelty of the cattle show 
is nearly all gone. Again, we think it cannot 
be disputed that, as a rule, our societies have, 
from the first, been organized and run by 
men who have not been farmers, or, if they 
could be classed as such, have made farming 
only a secondary pursuit. 

Under these circumstances, the practical, 
every-day, working farmers, those who have no 
other business, and who depend upon their 
crops for a living, have been inclined to feel 
that the agricultural society was not exactly 
their own society, and that their own interests 
were being somewhat slighted. Consequent- 
ly, there has been, on the part of the farmers, 
a gradual drawing off from these organiza- 
tions, till, in far too many cases, the societies 
are left wholly in the hands of men who know 
little, and possibly care less, concerning the 
industry which these societies were expected 
to foster. This condition of things is most 
noticeable in those districts where manufac- 
turing is most flourishing. In the purely ag- 
ricultural districts, or where agriculture is the 
leading industry, the farmers still take an ac- 
tive part in the exhibitions, but all seem to 
feel that some new departure is called for at 
the present time, in order to make our agri- 
cultural societies as useful as they should be, 
and to keep them near to the hearts of the 
people. 

Vermont has just set an example which 
ought to be followed to a greater or less ex- 
tent by every agricultural society in the land. 
The present week, the Vermont State Board 
of Agriculture join with the Grand Isle Agri- 
cultural Society in holding a joint meeting 
and exhibition, where apples will not only be 
shown, but will be talked about; where 
cattle will not only draw premiums, but will 
draw out discussions concerning the best 
methods of breeding, feeding, and of treating 
when sick. The programme received from 
Mr. Seely, Secretary of the Board, announces, 
for the evening of the first day, an address by 
a lady, Miss Macomber, followed by Presi- 
dent Buckham of the Agricultural College. 
On Wednesday, three sessions are provided 
for with some of the most prominent men in 
the State for speakers, who will tell what 
they actually know about apples, from prac- 
tical experience or untiring study. On the 
third day, the live stock is brought in for ex- 
hibition and for discussion, two sessions being 
held for that purpose. Now, is it not plain 
to see that a farmer who spends two or three 
days at a fair will learn a great deal more 
that will be of use to him at such a meeting 
as this, than where all his leisure time is spent 
at the side shows, or in lazily walking from 
one part of the grounds to another, or even 
in sitting for hours on the steps of the grand 
stand, waiting for a half dozen horse jockeys 
to decide which of their horses it is best to 
let win, before they will allow them to make 
a start? We feel like thanking the Vermont 
Board for setting this good example to other 
societies. We know it is a very busy time of 
year, and that many farmers will be kept at 
home by the press of harvest work, but many 
will be present at the fair who could hardly 
be induced to turn out to attend a purely 
intellectual entertainment even in winter. 
Some of these will, before many years, look 
back to this meeting as one of the best they ever 
attended—will look back to it as the starting 
point in some new and better system of cul- 
ture than had been even dreamed of by them 
before. There has been no meeting of the 
Board which we have felt more desirous of 
attending since its organization, than this at 





Grand Isle, the present week, but other duties 





compel us to forego the pleasure. We should 
be glad to receive reports of the addresses 
and discussions from any of our readers who 
may be present. 

The signs of the times certainly indicate an 
improvement in our methods of holding agri- 
cultural exhibitions—an improvement which, if 
adhered to, must ere long place agriculture 
where it belongs, in the front rank among our 
national industries. 





HALF SWEET AND HALF SOUR AP- 
PLES. 


We must give it up. We have never be- 
fore been quite ready to believe the stories 
about apples half sweet and half sour growing 
on the same tree, but when we receive, as we 
did a few days since, a basket of apples from 
Mr. Munroe Morse, Franklin, Mass., which 
carry the evidence in such an unmistakable 
manner, we must give itup. We have heard 
of many such trees and such apples, and have 
examined such trees and fruit, but only to find 
that the half sweet and half sour specimens were 
all gone, or the apples were wholly sweet or 
wholly sour on the same branches that year. 
The apples sent in by Mr. Morse appear to be 
Rhode Island Greenings. Part of them are 
decidedly acid, like Greenings, and others are 
as sweet as our sweetest baking apples, while 
still others carry the acid and sweet in the 
same specimens, one side being sprightly sour 
and the other unmistakably sweet. Queer 
fruit to cook, says Mrs. Morse, who, like other 
intelligent housekeepers, knows that sweet 
apples don’t make good pies, and that sour 
apples cook in half the time needed for sweet 
ones. Every apple needs tasting in order to 
know into which pan to put it for cooking. 
What first sent this fruit off on such a queer 
freak is a mystery not yet solved. We have 
picked Baldwins and Russets from the same 
twigs; have seen apples half red and half 
yellow, with the lines as marked as though 
made with a paint brush ; have grown Porters 
shaped exactly like a Bartlett pear; have seen 
apples without seeds or core, but never before 
saw a perfect marriage of sweet and sour in 
the same apple, each flavor holding its own 


distinct individuality. We must give it up. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITS. 

There appears, at the present time, to be a 
growing tendency towards certain changes in 
the management and character of our Agricul- 
tural Exhibitions—a tendency toward making 
them more especially agricultural than they 
have been the past few years, and to make 
them more educational in their influence upon 
the public mind. The original design of the 
early patrons of our agricultural societies was 
to educate the farmers by showing them bet- 
ter cattle, better horses, better stock of all 
kinds, and better fruits, vegetables, and grains, 
than they had been accustomed to produce. 

We have departed, somewhat, from the 
original plan, and in some instances have ap- 
peared almost to forget that the object of the 
Fair is to educate the farmer. We make our 
exhibition days holidays, and, to a limited ex- 
tent, market days. Ifa Fair is to hold three 
or four days, there is certainly time for the 
farmer’s son, if he attends every day, to make 
tho occasivu vue of study, a8 Well as pleasure 
and recreation. 

At the New England Fair at Worcester, 
Western Railroad Company made a large ex- 
hibit of Western products, and endeavored to 
prove to New England farmers that the West 
is a better place for them to live in than cold, 
barren New England. Thousands of circu- 
lars were distributed, offering great induce- 
ments to those who may desire to emigrate to 
that far off land. This seemed hardly, in keep- 
ing with the supposed object of a New Eng- 
land Agricultural Society, organized for the 
promotion of agriculture at home; and yet 
we were not sorry to see the exhibit; it gave 
us a chance to compare our own grains with 
those grown at the West, and, in many cases, 
our Eastern grains were fully equal, and in 
some specimens even better than those grown 
at the West. 

Mr. Adams, of the New Hampshire Board 
of Agriculture, believes in New England yet, 
as shown by a circular which he issues to the 
farmers of New Hampshire, the essential por- 
tion of which we copied in our last issue. 
We rejoice in these efforts toward increasing 
the usefulness of our farmers’ fairs, which, al- 
though faulty, can hardly be entirely dis- 
pensed with as yet. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


PLOUGHING A RUN-OUT MEADOW—SORE TEATS ON 
A COW—CUTTING CORN FODDER—COLLECTING 
ABSORBENTS FOR THE STABLE. 

I have a meadow of aclay marl bottom and 
sandy muck top, bearing some clover and English 
grass, mixed with the native grasses, but which 
has become somewhat run-out, and is so wet that 
the cattle cannot walk in the furrows without sink- 
ing in several inches. Will it pay to turn over the 
sod with a meadow plough without applying any 
manure and re-seed immediately ? 

I have a cow that recently commenced to have 
sore teats, at first but one was sore, then the other 
commenced to blister and the skin loosened and 
cracked in spots, running a thin watery fluid co!l- 
ored with blood, and at last patches appeared on 
the udder. I applied glycerine, and after a time 
the spots gradually healed up. I have another 
one troubled the same way, but notas badly. What 
is the disease ? ’ 

When is the best timeto cut corn for feeding to 


cows making gilt-edge butter? 

Which will pay the best, to draw sand one 
mile, partly up hill, or to draw fine light leaf muck 
24 miles, nearly all the way down hill, both to be 
used for absorbing urine behind cows in the barn? 

PuiItie CHESTER. 

Remarks.—We have little faith in working any 
soil that is too wet to plough withateam. The 
first thing that ought to be done with such land is 
to drain it so that a team can walk in the furrow. 
Neither have we much faith in farming without 
manure, except on lands which obtain regular sup- 
plies of fertilizing material from the annual over- 
flow of rivers. The grasses, you say, are some- 
what run-out. Now, the probability is that this 
run-out condition is caused more by repeated crop- 
ping without manure than by any other one thing. 
Meadows do sometimes get killed out by worms, 
and by excessive dry weather in summer, or by 
ice and extreme cold in winter, but, in nine cases 
out of ten, the exhaustion is due solely to constant 
cropping without returning an equivalent for the 
fertility removed. We would not advise re-seeding 
such a meadow much later than August, under any 
circumstances. It will do to seed an old well cul- 
tivated field much later than one recently in grass, 
as the plant food in the soil of the former is more 
soluble, or it is in greater abundance. A freshly 
turned meadow, thatis too wet to plough comfort- 
ably, would make a very poor seed bed late in the 
season, after the days become cool, and the nights 
frosty. If the work had been done in August, the 
land first being well drained and manured, there 
should now bea good prospect fora large crop 
next year; as it is, the chances are much better if 
left untouched, or, better still, with a coat of ma- 
nure or fertilizer spread on next spring just as the 
grass begins to grow. 

The sores on the cows’ teats may have been 
caused by the kine pox or cow pox, as it is some- 
times called. If so, little treatment is called for 
further than washing the affected parts and smear- 
ing the sores with an ointment made of an ounce 
each of spermaceti and almond oil, anda half 
a drachm of myrrh. 

The best time to cut corn fodder for feeding to 
any kind of stock is just as it comes in blossom. 
if it stands much later it becomes woody, and less 
sweet and nutritious. 

Under the circumstances named, we would draw 
the leaf mould in preference to sand, because it is 
more cheaply obtained, and will make better ma- 
nure. You can draw more of the light material in 
a day, even at the greater distance, and it will ab- 
sorb more liquid than the sand, after you get it. It 
will not, however, do a woodlot any good to carry 
off all the leaf mould that collects upon it. 


WHAT AILS THE cows? 





pests were never so thick as they have been this sum- 
mer, and they are still so abundant as to remind 
us of the plague of flies sent upon Pharaoh. They 
light upon the sore places, and no doubt keep up 
an irritation, but do they cause the cracks? In 
some cases the teats crack, and are so sore as to 
make it difficult to milk them. In a number of 
instances the legs swell, the cows lose flesh, and 
shrink in their milk. One of my neighbors has 
four cows that he is stabling with the hope of 
saving them. I believe none have died yet, but we 
fear some will, unless colder weather sets in soon. 
It is still unusually hot for the season—S4° in the 
shade, September 20th. If any one can give us 
any information relative to this disease, its cause, 
and a remedy, it will be gladly received. 
L. VARNEY. 

Bloomfield, Ont., Imo. 21st, 1878. 

Remarks.—It is not very likely that the sores 
on your cows’ legs are caused by flies, though they 
may be much aggravated by them. Just what the 
cause is, it is impossible to tell without a thorough 
investigation, such as a skilful veterinary surgeon 
ought to be able to make. Cattle are sometimes 
afflicted with skin diseases caused by over-heating, 
but this may be simply a symptom of some organic 
disease. Any kind of sore is difficult to heal when 
exposed to the atmosphere, and the anrioyafite by 
flies, and it would seem to be reasonable treatment 
to put the cows up in darkened stables, where they 
can be treated free from these annoyances, and 
where the sores can be dressed with healing and 
soothing washes. Soapsuds and carbolic acid 
would purify the surface of the sores, and give na- 
ture a chance to heal them, and would also tend 
to keep off flies. Feed with soft, loosening food 
while any fever lasts. There are so many forms 
of skin disease, each of which may call for differ- 
ent treatment, that it would be folly to indicate 
any special treatment without a better knowledge 
of the cases. We must again urge the purchase of 
some authority, like Prof. Law’s Veterinary Ad- 
viser, by every farmer who has the care of stock. 
The volume alluded to contains many pages de- 
voted to skin diseases, but it could not be expected 
that we should publish it entire in the Farmer, 
where it would soon be lost or forgotten. One 
needs such knowledge as a good veterinary work 
contains, in a compact form, and where it can be 
referred to at a moment’s warning. 


WARTS. 

Will you please inform me, through the Farmer, 
the best method of removing warts from a cow’s 
bag, und at what time, when dry or when milked 
daily; and, also, the best remedy to apply toa 
broken horn? H. T. 

ReMARKS.—Any wart that can hold a string tied 
around its base, can be removed with very little 
trouble. Ifthe wart does not drop off within a few 
days after the first tying, then put around another 
cord, drawirg it tighter than before. Small warts, 
when fully grown, may be pulled or twisted off 
without hurting the animal, and will not, probably, 
grow again. Troublesome warts on cow’s teats 
may be removed by a few applications of lunar 
caustic or other corrosives. Warts that are not 
particularly troublesome are, generally, better let 
alone, as they will usually fall off when they are 
fully ripe. Ifthe warts which annoy H. T. are on 
the teats and cause pain tothe cow when milking, 
they should be removed now by tying as above, or 
by applications that will destroy them. 

The treatment for a broken horn depends upon 
the character of the break. Sometimes the outer 
shell slips entirely off, leaving the pith or bony 
eentre uninjured. In this case, if taken immedi- 
ately, the shell may be slipped on to its place, 
when it will stand more than an even chance ot 
growing on again and becoming a solid, good look- 
ing horn. Care must be used to place it in its nat- 
aral position, and the animal must be tied in its 
stall, so as to leave the injured horn free from dan- 
ger of being knocked off against the partition. 
After replacing the horn, cover it near the head 
with tar, winding a cloth over the parts, confining 
it by tying across to the other horn. If the outer 
horn is lost or has been off too long, simply cover 
the bony part loosely with soft cloth, or cotton 
smeared with tar. This will keen away flies ana 
give the bone a chance to harden on the surface, 
making a born almost as good (or bad) as before, 
for it would be better, both for the cattle and their 
keepers, if their horns were all knocked off, or in 
some way prevented from developing. If the 
whole horn, bone included, is broken off, nothing 
is needed but a cloth dipped in tar wound around 
the stump and over the end to stop the blood and 
protect it while healing. If the broken part ad- 
heres, it may be straightened up or wholly re- 
moved according to the judgment of the attendant. 
Broken horns look badly when the accident first 
happens, but we have never known ofa case that 
caused any serious damage to the animal. Do not 
tie the bandages too tight, so as to prevent a nat- 
ural and free circulation of blood on the outside of 
the bone, for this is where the blood vessels and 
nerves are most numerous. 


SHALL I CUT THE THIRD CROP? 

What shall Ido with the third crop of grass? 
The first was cut about the 15th of June, the 
second on the 15th of August, and now there is a 
third crop that will pay well for cutting, and is 
growing fast, but [have no manure to topdress 
with this fall. W. H. G. 

Ashfield, Mass., Sept. 16, 1878. 

Remarks.—Our own practice is to cut all the 
grass that grows upon the mowing fields which is 
worth cutting with a machine, letting the knives 
run rather high at the last cutting, if it is late in 
the season. Good grass, that is not needed on the 
meadows, is too valuable with us to be allowed to 
go to waste, as it would if left to decay on the 
ground inavery large quantity. Our third cat- 
ting will not be all finished, the present season be- 
fore the middle or 20th of this month, but the sod 
is so very thick, and the grass will be cut so high 
that no serious damage is anticipated. The mead- 
ows which yield three heavy crops in a season, are 
well worth topdressing, and although we have no 
barn manure to spare for that purpose, this fall, we 
shall apply a liberal dressing of chemical fertilizer 
next spring, just as the new grass starts into 
growth. With a good mowing machine and a 
horse wheel rake like the ‘“‘Yankee,”’ that will rake 
green rowen clean the same hour it is mowed, the 
cost of harvesting rowen is reduced to comparative 
insignificance. We have no temptation to pasture 
mowings when the grass can be cut and raked to- 
gether at the rate of five acres in six hours of man 
and team. 


ABOUT MY BEES. 
As R. E. T., of Aroostook Co., Maine, wishes 
to know how long I have kept bees, kind of hive 
used, etc., I will giye him what little experience I 
have had, and that can be told in a few words. 
This is my first yearin bee-keeping; therefore, Mr. 
T., you can see that Iam starting in a new busi- 
ness, as I never had any care of bees previously ; 
but, if I have good success, I intend to engage in 
it quite extensively, and should be glad to hear 
what you have to say, as I want to learn all I 
can; so please let us hear from you. I notice in 
the advertising columns of a New York agricultu- 
ral paper, that a lady in Maine claims to have in- 
vented a hive whereby she can control the swarm- 
ing of bees,and get pounds of box honey from 
each hive. Can such a statement be reliable? 
But about my bees. I commenced the season with 
two swarms, one in the “American” hive, and the 
other in an old fashioned one made of rough 
boards; three swarms came out of each of them 
in the month of June. I placed boxes on the 
American hive, but they have not stored a particle 
of honey in them, and I am inclined to think it is 
because they sent out so-many swarms. Am I 
right? The hive I have used for the young swarms 
is of my own make, and is similar to the old fash- 
ioned hive, with the exception that I put a glass in 
the backside, in the same manner as in the Ameri- 
can, and also put a cap on top in which I place four 
boxes for surplus honey. I have painted the hives 
all a different shade or color. On the whole, I 
think my bees have done quite well, for most of 
them have filled the hive full, and from one young 
swarm I have taken four boxes of honey. 
Corning, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1878. F. H. D. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—One exhibitor at the Norwich (Conn.) fair 
showed 126 sheep of different breeds. 

—Fifteen tons of sage raised this season ona 
farm at Bristol, Penn., realized $8000. 

—In consequence of the Indian troubles in Ore- 
gon the exports of wool from that State this year, 
inetead of six million, will be less than one million 
pounds. 

—A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
says:—“I lost a large number of chicks with 
diarrhea. I had corn cracked, the fine part sifted 
out, and fed the coarse part dry, and have not lost 
a chick since.” 

—The old Endicott pear tree, set out by Gover- 
nor Endicott 245 years ago on the old Endicott es- 
tate now owned by Mr. Page at Danversport, is 
alive and flourishing, having borne two bushels of 
pears this season. 

—A cheese factory at Alexander, N. Y., made in 
August 36,000 pounds of cheese from the milk of 
700 cows, the total product for this season being 
230,000 pounds. The factory is holding for a rise 
600 sixty-pound cheeses, and can see a good profit 
in the business at a range from 8 to 84c. per pound. 


—Mr. D. N. Kern, of Pennsylvania, tells The 
Practical Farmer that twenty-four whole potatoes 
planted in as many hills, with a handful of bran 
in each, gave a yield of three pecks, and the same 
number right alongside of them, but without bran, 

—At the Wilton, N. H., county farm the 
of catehing potato bugs has been reduced to a 








science. A canvas net hung upon poles is carried 
between the rows while other men knock the bugs 
off into the net with birch rods. In one field of 
nine acres’ fifty bushels of bugs have been taken 
this season. The field is traversed every other 
day, and the bugs are emptied into the furnace. 

—The peculiar disease recently reported to have 
attacked calves at Stowe, Vt., has appeared at 
West Brattleboro’, where a number of young ani- 
mals belonging to Charles Harris have recently 
died, and examination showed that their wind- 
pipes, bronchial tubes and lungs were filled with 
tiny white worms, supposed to have been hatched 
from eggs laid in the creatures’ nostrils. 

—Warner, N. H., has three women farmers, who 
do a thriving business, Misses Roxey and Betsey 
Lowd, sisters, who cultivate a farm of about sixty 
acres, a7 Miss Lizzy Whitcomb, who has one of 
a hundred acres. They personally superintend 
the farm work, and do not hesitate even to take 
hold of a scythe, hoe, and plough, and are seen 
nearly every fair day in the field hard at work. 
They own fine stock and have money in the bank. 

—To show that oats cannot be converted into 
barley, but that each seed bringeth forth after its 
kind, the Bedfordshire Field Club of England 
made a careful experiment, and discovered at the 
very outset one way in which the erroneous im- 
pression may be generated. Taking an average 
sample of white oats and looking at them very 
carefully, they found that ‘‘quite ten per cent. con- 
sisted of barley and other grains.” 

—The Agricultural College at Amherst is run- 
ning a sugar mill, consisting of three upright rolls, 
geared together, and run by horse power. Just 
now they are running night and day on amber 
corn raised by the farmers near by. The canes 
run through the rolls, and the juice is gathered 
into a pipe which takes it to the first vat or pan, 
where it is brought to the boiling point and 
skimmed. It is then drawn off into the second 
pan, which is used as a reservoir for the third or 
“boiling-down” pan, where it is brought to the 
proper consistency, 75 to 80 per cent. of sugar, 
where it is drawn off into barrels and is ready for 
use. This syrup has a peculiar though not un- 
pleasant flavor, and is said to be good for any of 
the Comestic uses for which other syrups are used. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 
SEEDING TO GRASS. 


Mr. Eprror :—1 am much interested in all 
discussions on seeding down land to grass, and 
lam led to write this by reading an arti- 
cle in the Farmer of the 21st inst., headed 
‘“‘When to seed to grass.” I have tried a 
great many ways of seeding. I have tried 
stocking land with spring sown grain until I 
am sick of it; seasons of drought often wither 
it all away, though on most land it will gen- 
erally succeed. 1 have stocked land in Au- 
gust, September, October and November with 
good success, and have, also, had failures. I 
once stocked a field about the first of October 
to herdsgrass, and it came up well, but it was 
followed by an open winter, the ground being 
bare most of the time—freezing and thawing. 
The grass was alive until about the Ist of 
April, when all life disappeared. I soon after 
put ona good seeding of the same with clover, 
and got two good crops the season being fa- 
vorable. Another year I stocked a field in Oc- 
tober, and it wintered well, but spring 
droughts prevented its development and I ob- 
tained but asmall crop, but it was all right 
the next year. Last fall I took a new depart- 
ure; | sowed two pieces, one about the Ist of 
October, the other in November, to rye, and 
sowed on herdsgrass seed; spread on a good 
coating of manure on all but about half an 
acre, using all the manure I had. It was 
where | had raised carn the past summer ; the 
October sowing came up quite luxuriantly ; 
the November sowing just pricked through 
the ground ; both grain and grass looked well 
in the spring. 

About April 10th, I sowed on clover, which 
came up well. About the 10th of June, before 
the rye heads were in blessom, I mowed it 
with a machine and hayed it. On the part 
where I manured in the fall I had a good crop 
of rowen, though somewhat weedy ; and now, 
Sept. 22d, it would pay to mow again, though 
[shall not do so. The clover is heading out 
considerably ; the part not nranured did not 
produce much of acrop, though it paid for 
cutting. 

So you see I have tried your rye experiment 
with pretty good success. Farmers here are 
stocking their cornfields to a considerable ex- 
tent to grass and clover; the land is prepared 
at the time of planting, care being taken not 
to have the hills raised above the level of the 
land. This can be done by ranning a deeper 
furrow, in which a little compost or fine ma- 
nure may be put in the hill,. if it can be called 
a hill, when not raised above land level. In 
hoeing, care must be taken not to hill up, but 
to keep as perfect a level as possible. About 
July 1st to the 15th, sow herdsgrass and clo- 
ver, and rake it in witha garden rake. I 
stocked two acres this summer, and it looks 
first rate now. I don’t think there is much 
danger of a failure in stocking in this way, if 
proper care is taken. C.8s 

Randolph, Vt., 1878. 


ReMArRKs.—A great many farmers are get- 
ting ‘‘sick” of seeding land with grain in the 
spring, not that it never does well, but be- 
cause the risk is too great. Growing rye with 
late sown grass has this advantage, it will pro- 
tect the young grass from being thrown out by 
alternate freezing and thawing during winter 
and spring, and the leaves of the rye, also, 
keep off some of the cold wind from the ten- 
der blades of grass. Ifthe rye is cut early, 
as it must be to make good hay, the season 
has not become so far advanced as to en- 
danger the grass very much, on account of 
droughts. It is well to sow clover seed on 
the surface in the spring, either without har- 
rowing or with, as the case seems to demand. 
Where the soil is loose and moist, harrowing 
will seldom become necessary. Clover will 
make a crop sooner than most grasses. Seed- 
ing with corn has been practiced by many far- 
mers, and with excellent results. We saw 
many fields so seeded during our late trip into 
Vermont, and much of it looked exceedingly 
well. Of course care must be taken to keep 
the surface smooth and level, and the corn 
must be cut close to the ground. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A VERMONT FARMING TOWN. 


Orwell is one of the wealthiest farming 
towns in Addison County. The surface is un- 
dulating, with mostly clayey loam, but more 
loam than in northern towns. Here are two 
cheese factories, taking the milk of eleven 
hundred cows, besides many large dairies 
which make butter. 

There are but few large flocks of sheep, 
and those mostly of Spanish Merino blood 
and very fine animals. 

Apple® are very plenty. One man will 
probably sell 1000 bushels. Potatoes are al- 
most a failure, as it is said it will take all that 
are raised to supply the people. The hay 
crop is wonderful, as it is all over the Cham- 
plain Valley. Winter wheat has done very 
well in this section, and farmers are putting 
in an unusual acreage of wheat this fall. Mr. 
E. M. Wight, the merchant here, says he sells 
some $6000 worth of flour yearly. It would 
astonish the farmers of Vermont to see how 
much is yearly paid out for flour and grain, 
which ought to be kept at home. 

We have had but little rain for several 
weeks, and many farmers are putting in drain 
tile in their low lands. The greatest curse of 
the farmers of this county is large farms. 
Many of them have from 300 to 600 acres, 
and keep from twenty to fifty cows. The 
crops do not get half hoed, and they are ‘‘run 
over” in a slovenly way, in many instances. 
One man who 600 acres of rich, tillable 
land, said that he could not get a living if he 
had. but 150 acres, and I think he could not, 
if it was like the rest of it. It is 
needless to say he does not take the Farmer, 
as he ‘‘cannot afford to fool away his time on 
newspapers.” Another man is ing money 
on 100 acres. 

I have learned that I can tell, as soon as I 
see a farm, whether the occupant takes an ag- 
ricultural paper or not. One want i8 
better barns with basements. waste on 
many farms, by stacking hay, would, in a few 
years, build suitable barns. 

The eastern portion of the State is far ahead 
of the west side in their farm buildings and 
conveniences for ssuaging farms. The west 
side tt wee | in the production of 
fruits grass. I have seen fields that have 
been mown for fifty years, and now cut two 
tons of excellent hay, yearly. Many farmers 





are now cutting a ton to the acre, of the sec- 
ond crop, on much of their mowing. 

The work is nearly all done by horses, some 
of which are very fine. Nearly every man 
has a nice covered carriage, and a piano or 
organ in his house, and a better fed and 
clothed, or a more intelligent community can- 
not be found. Still, many are heavily in debt 
for their farms, bought a few years since, that 
now will not more than pay the mortgage. I 


‘found one man who has bought a farm of 


nearly 300 acres, at 50 dollars per acre, and, 
run in debt for the whole. He has thirty 
years to pay it, and is hopeful that he will 
clear it. 

A better kept hotel is not to be found in 
Vermont than here, but the ‘‘judge” is a 
modest man and I will not mention him, but 
invite all the readers of the FarMER to give 
him a call, when they come this way. D. 

Orwell, Vi., Sept., 1878. 


Selections, 





A MODEL FARM. 

Why should farming not be scientific? Be- 
cause the manufacturer labors in a scientific 
way, his profits are greater and surer than 
those of the agriculturist who has neither ma- 
chinery nor system ; but it is the unreasonable 
custom of many to sneer at all innovations, 
and to look at all methodic variations upon old 
usages as the fanciful and unprofitable schemes 
of visionaries with more money than com- 
mon sense. It is the people who sneer that 
are usually most deficient im the latter quality,” 
however ; and had they a little more of it they 
might perceive that careful book-keeping and 
the adoption of improved methods and imple- 
ments are as necessary in farming as in any 
other business. 

In a side hollow of that hill from which 
Litchfield first became visible to us, several 
very distinct echoes can be obtained, and this 
responsiveness of the ‘‘purple glens” gave a 
name to thisfarm. It is Echo Farm—a pretty 
and poetically suggestive name, indeed, which 
conjures up visions of loveliness, and sets one 
to dreaming of intertwining vines knitting 
their pliant tendrils and sweet-scented leaves 
through the hospitable porch and open lattice ; 
the checkered orchard of fruity abundance ; 
the garrulous brook that never tires of its 
own monody ; the reverberant hills that ap- 
pease life's turmoil with their easy undula- 
tions ; lofty barns, mossy with age; and clat- 
tering mills down in the seclusion of grassy 
hollows. But, alas! dear reader, model farm- 
ing is not idyllic or Arcadian; it is inflexibly 
utilitarian ; it keeps all its buildings in a per- 
fect state of repair; it subordinates the pic- 
turesque, if it ever recognizes it; it pulls 
down the old mill because that venerable is in 
the way of the rectangular new dairy; it di- 
verts the brook from its ferny course into the 
most commonplace of earthen pipes; it tears 
away the vines that obscure the light, and it 
looks upon everything with a pair ot the most 
practical eyes set in a head that weighs, meas- 
ures, audits, and analyzes with chemical ex- 
actness. The proprietor of Echo Farm con- 
ducts it as a manufactory. A record is kept 
of the milk and butter produced by each cow 
for each day, each month, each year; all the 
feed is weighed, and the quantity entered 
upon books, both that purchased and that 
produced ; and 4 separate account is kept of 
the yield of each field. Nothing is wasted, 
nothing done by guessing, and nothing passes 
unrecorded. ‘The implements are of the latest 
or most approved model. Three sets of 
‘*thorse” hay-torks are in use, by which hay 
is unloaded at the rate of a ton in four fork- 
fuls and in four minutes, including in some 
instances the carriage of the hay 150 feet. 
The other machines also embody some novel 
labor-saving principles. No manure or fer- 
tilizers are found necessary, except the 1500 
loads made upon the farm, and a sort of muck, 
of which there are several beds. 

The history of the farm is interesting. A 
gentleman of education, intelligence, and 
wealth came to Litchfield some nine years ago 
in search of a summer home. He had the 
most superficial knowledge of farming, and 
entertained no intention of entering that busi- 
ness. But having purchased sixty-six acres 
and cleared them, he purchased additional 
tracts, which became the nucleus of Echo 
Farm, whose area is now about 400 acres. 
His interest was enlisted in the raising of 
choice stock, and beginning with a herd of 
five, he has gradually increased the number to 
100, all the herd being pure Jerseys, with 
authentic and valuable pedigrees. ‘The rocky 
fields were cleared, laid out, and inclosed by 
massive stone walls. Old and inadequate 
buildings on the consolidated land were de- 
molished, and new ones of improved pattern 
erected. In 1873 a barn 66 feet by 25 was 
built; an addition, 100 feet by 40, was made 
the following year; and in 1875 another addi- 
tion was made, of 191 by 35 feet. These 
three buildings form the three sides of the 
barn-yard. They are built of pine, upon 
massive granite foundations, about two feet 
wide, which are laid in cement. All the wood 
work is painted a soft drab color, even the 
proprietor’s residence, and the telegraph poles 
that line the roadway. A desire for simplicity 
and durability in preference to ornamentation 
or showiness is visible everywhere; there is 
no litter, and there are no gaps in the fences 
or walls, which are from eighteen inches to 
twenty-four in thickness, every crevice being 
filled like a mosaic with a stone that exactly 
fits it. Care, thrift, and ingenuity have acted 
like three charms. When the fields were 
being cleared, such large quantities of stones 
were gathered that some perplexity arose as 
to where they should be put. Many hundreds 
of loads were used in the foundations of the 
buildings, in the fences, and in filling ravines, 
but more remained, and these were deposited 
upon several sterile hillocks of no value, where 
masses of swamp grass were laid over them, 
and covered with a light dressing of soil. 
Grass seed was sown upon the soil, and it 
took well, soon transforming the barren heaps 
to verdant knolls, whose blades are remark- 
ably hardy. It was not so much for the sake 
of the land gained that the stones were thus 
disposed of, but it was rather to prevent the 
formation of nurseries for weeds, shrubs, and 
brambles, which the heaps would have quickly 
become. 

Two and a half acres are planted with beets, 
which are the only roots fed to the cattle, 
the crop averaging 1000 bushels an acre, and 
more than 2000 tons of hay are housed a year. 
—Harper’s Magazine for October. 


Agricultural Suits. 
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COUNTY AND TOWN SHOWS. 
Woonsocket. 

The Woonsocket, (R. I.) Agricultural Society 
were favored with the best of weather this year, 
for their exhibition, a favor they are prepared to 
appreciate after so many stormy weeks as they 
have passed through in years past. We were un- 
able to be present, as has been our wont for many 
seasons, and are indebted to brother Foss of the 
Patriot, for his pleasant sketch of the exhibition, 
from which we condense the following :— 


All the leading breeds of cattle are represented. 
The oxen loom up wondrously, and recall Daniel 
Webster’s love of big oxen and his annua! order to 
his New Hampshire farmer to send to Marshfield 
the largest to be found in the Granite State. The 
“Defender of the Constitution” would have been 
gratified with a view of the elephantine pair ex- 
hibited by the Harris Woolen Company, whose 
weight is 4165 pounds. They are very comely. 
Next in size is a pair exhibited by Isaac C. Ballou, 
of Cumberland, whose weight is 3800 pounds. 
They were raised near Brattleboro’, Vermont, and 
have recently come to grace the pastures and high- 
ways of mother Cumberland. Another pair of 
oxen to please the yeoman’s eye are those of N. A. 
Inman, of Uxbridge. They are**Brindle Devons,” 
raised in New Hampshire, weight 2800 lbs. They 
are as near alike as two peas, and are twins. A 
handsomer pair of cattle we have neyer seen. 
They took first premium at the New England Fair 
at Worcester. We next view the four yokes of 
H. M. Taft, of Uxbridge,—less in size, but very 
fine, and excellent workers. Mr. Taft never has 
any but the best, and the trained steers (now at 
the New Jersey Fair) draw crowds equal to a cir- 
cus. The Bates family, of Mendon, show splendid 
oxen. They know equally well how to breed them 
and use them. 

The cows next claim attention. They are nu- 
merous and good. Of the favorite “family cow,” 
the Jersey, there are fewer representative animals 
than on former occasions, and only one takes a 
prize, that of Daniel Coulter, of Cumberland, who 
was the largest exhibitor. The best bull of this 
breed came from Providence—Martin L. Carey’s. 

Fine heifers were shown by Wm. W. Mowry, of 
North Smithfield, and E. H. Burt, of Woonsocket. 
Of Ayrshires several fine specimens were present; 
and grade Ayrshires seem great favorites with 
many farmers. The Dutch (or Holland) breed, 
which is beginning to be well liked, was repre- 
sented by the fine months bull of Albert A. 
Mowry, of Union Village, which rejoices in the 
now popular name of “Ben Butler.” wis Bates, 
of Milford, exhibited a fine heifer. Levi T. 
Ballou, of Cumberland, presented excellent Devons. 
Among the exhibitors of fine Grades, were Francis 
Stearns, Of Woonsocket, Joel P. Jenckes, of Cam- 
berland; Albert C. Jenckes, of Wrenthani; L. F. 
Albee, of Uxbridge; and David B. Mowry, of 
North Smithfield. His two years old heifer was 
the finest on the grounds. Bu Natives were 
shown by M. 8. a of Uxbridge, 

The exhibition of Sheep Swine was larger 





than usual at this Fair, and the specimens were | 
very creditable. The exhibitors of the former are 
Levi T. Ballou, of Cumberland; Albert C. Jencks, 
of Wrentham; and Frank E. Nason, of Barrill- 
ville. Of the makers of meat that the Jews (very 
foolishly) won’t eat, are Amasa S. Arnold, of 
Woonsocket, and Levi T. Ballou, of Cumberland, 
Improved Suffolks. H. & E. Farnum, of Ux- 
bridge, showed the only Berkshire; and Byron 
Andrews, of Slatersville, the only Yorkshire. 
David D.-Daniels, of Smithfield, and Fred 8. Bal- 
lou, of North Smithfield, had tine shotes and sow 
and pigs of the common herd. 

The teathered tribe were more numerously repre- 
sented than usual for the last ten years. The lead- 
ing exhibitors were A. E. Ballou (four breeds) of 
Cumberland; E. ,C. Albee, of Uxbridge; James S. 
Thayer, of Blackstone; Alfred Aldrich, of North 
Smithfield; H. G. Bates, of ,;Mendon;%Geo. P. 
Lovell, of Burrillville; Jobn Darling, of Biack- 
stone; B. H. Arnold, of Lonsdale; Edward H. 
and W. Fuller, of Cumberland; Chas. P. Cahoone, 
ot North Smithtield; Geo. KE. Cook, of Cumber- 
land; and W. P. Sweatt, pigeons, of Woonsocket. 

The Superintendent; of the hall, Mr. George E. 
Hawes, bas displayed very fine taste in the decora- 
tion thereof, every article being placed in such 
position as to lend harmony to the whole arrange- 
ment. There are sume five or six more tables in 
the hall, than on any previous year, and they are 
all found necessary. ‘The display of fruit is much 
larger than in former years. Xavier Proulx, of 
Smithfield, R. 1., is the largest exhibitor—present- 
ing torty-cight varieties of apples and twenty-tive 
of pears. W. Remington and William Mowry, of 
North Smithfield; Orlando Vose and Richard 
Bartictt, of Cumberland; J. Razee, of Diamond 
Hill; J. Darling and Caleb Corey, of Blackstone; 
and J. Sherry, Mrs. M. A. Skinner, Frank Haigh, 
Frank Thurber, Charles Martin, Alexander Ballou, 
C. Lazelle, and Lillie Smith, of Woonsocket, are 
the next principal exhibitors. 

The display of flowers, ferns, and green-house 
plants is also good, the principal exhibitors being 
Messrs. Joseph P. Childs, George Cornell, and E. 
A. Chipman. Mr. Childs makes a magnificent 
display—his plants and flowers occupying three 
extensive tables. 

As a Varied and large collection of farmers’ pro- 
ducts, the hall show, if not a failure, was deficient. 
And now comes the why’ ‘The farmers say they 
are not given suflicient encouragement by the So- 
ciety, which was organized for their special ad- 
vancement. They declare, and with much justice, 
that while they are given a pittance premium of 
half a dollar for a half bushel of grain, exhibitors 
in other departments are given premiums far be- 
yond the merits of their exhibits. For instance, a 
trotting horse, which is of no earthly value except 
to show a speedy spurt, t:kes from the Society far 
more money than all the farmers’ products at the 
Fair. The yeomen cannot see how “agricultural 
trots” promote the great interest of agriculture. 

PREMIUMS. 

The following are the leading 


awarded :— 


premiums 


Ploughing Match. 

Single Teams—l\st, $5, H. M. Taft, Uxbridge; 2d, 
$7, kK. Brown, Grafton; 3d, $6, Rufus King, Sutton; 
4th, $5, Heury Aldrich, North Smithfield; oth, $4, N. 
A. Inman, Uxbridge; 6th, $3, Erastus Hill, Mendon; 
7th, $2, Lewis Bates, Mendon; sth, $1, Thomas Sim- 
mons, Uxbridge. 

Double Teams—lst, $7, Eli Bates, Mendon; 2d, $5, 
H. G. Bates, Mendon; 2d, $4, Elias T. Bates, Mendon. 
Hogs, 

Best fat hog, $6, Dr. B. Joslin, Burrillville; best 
shotes, $6, Amasa 8. Arnold, Woonsocket; 2d, $4, 
David D. Daniels, Smithtield; best boar, $6, Levi T. 
Ballou, Cumberland; 2d, $4, Henry Aldrich, North 
Smithtield; best yearling boar, $4, Byron Andrews, 
slatersville; best breeding sow with pigs, $8, Fred 8. 
Ballou, Blackstone. 

Horses. 

Brood Mares—First premium, $10, to E. H. Aldrich, 
Millbury. 

Colts—One year old and under two—lst, $10, to 
L. L. Alexander, Killingly, Conn.; 2d, $6, to Frank 
A. Jencks, Cumberland. Two years old and under 
three—Ist, $12, to W. L. Cole, Providence; 2d, $8, to 
Chas. E. Cook, Cumberlund. Three years old and 
under four—lst, $20, to C. H. Jackson, Providence; 
2d, $10, to O. A. Kelley, Jr., Worcester. 

Cattle. 

Ayrshires—Milch cows, Ist, $6, to Dr. B. Joslin. 
Three-year old heifers, Ist, $6, to Dr. Joslin. Two- 
year-old heifers, three premiums, to Dr. Joslin. Heifer 
calves, Ist, $2, to Dr. Joslin. Bulls, 1-year-old, 1st, $6, 
to Henry Aldrich. 

Jersey8s—Milk cows, Ist, $6, to Daniel Coulter. 
Yearling heifers, lst, $3, to Lewis Bates. Bull calves, 
ist, $3, to James ©. Southwick. Two-year-old heifers, 

st, $4, to Daniel Coulter. Two-year-old bull calves, 
ist, $3, to C. F. Lrons, of North Smithfield, 

Devons—For best milk cow, Ist, $6, to L. T. Ballou; 
2d, $4, to G. W. Jencks. For best bull calf, Ist, $3, 
to L. i. Ballou. For 2-year-old buila, Ist, $8, to L. T. 
Ballou. For heifer calves, lst, $2, to L. T. Ballou. 

Holsteins —For bull calves, Ist, $3, to Albert Mowry. 
For yearling heifer, lst, $3, to Lewis Bates. 

Grade—Milk cows, Ist, $6, to Henry H. Sprague; 
2d, $4, to Richard C. Bartlett. Bulls, two-years-old 
and over, Ist, $6, to Wm. E. Grant; 2d, to L. F. Albee. 
Yearling bulls, Ist, $6, to Henry H. Sprague. Ball 
calves, ist, $3, to Jason B. Adams. Heiter calves, lst, 
to Henry H. Sprague. Yearling heifers, ist, $3, to 
Wm. E. Grant. Three year-old heifers, ist, 6, to Wm. 
S. Slater. For two-year-old heifers, Ist, $4, to Henry 
H. Sprague. 

Herds of Cattle—For best herd of grade cattle—pre- 
mium of $10, to Henry H. Sprague. 

Fat Cattle—First premium, $5, to N. A. Inman, Ux- 
bridge; 2d, $3, Isaac C. Ballou, Cumberland. 

Sheep. 

For bucks, Ist, $4, to Levi T. Ballou; 2d, $3, to 
Frank T. Nason. For flocks of ewes, ist, $6, to Levi 
I’. Ballou; 2d, to Albert C. Jencks. 

Poultry. 

Asiatic—Trio of light Brahmas, chicks, 1st, to Seth 
( Brown. Buff Cochins, chicks, Ist, to James 8. 
Thayer; fowls, 2d, to James 5. Thayer. Brown Leg 
horns, chicks—ist and 2d to G. P. Lovell. Black Leg- 
horns, chicks —Ist, to Geo. I’, Lovell; 2d, to James 5. 
rhayer. White Leghorns—ist, to H. G. Bates; 2d, to 
Geo. P. Lovell. Plymouth Rocks, chicks—Ist, to Geo. 
I’. Lovell; 2d, to A. E. Ballou. Hamburgs—Golden 
Spangled—cliicks—2d, to A. E. Ballou. French Hou- 
dan—Iist, to BE. E. Albee. Game Bantams—Black 
Breasted Red—lst, to Fred L. Inman. Geese—China 

-Ist, to Joel P. Jencks. Toulouse—2d, to John Dar- 
ling. Ducks—lst and 2d, to John Darling, Jr. 
Pigeons—lst, to Wm. P. Sweat. 


Worcester County West. 

This Society held its twenty-eight annual Fair at 
Barre, Sept. 26th and 27th, under the same happy 
auspices that have always characterized it, and 
notwithstanding the first day was lowering, there 
was a large attendance, and all the exercises were 
satisfactory. Mindful of the editorial exhortation 
to be brief, we shall only glance at the most salient 
points. The display of cattle was excellent, as it 
always is at this show, although we noticed the 
absence of several of the old stagers who have been 
wont to exhibit specimens of their herd from year 
to year. 

The exercises commenced, as usual, with the 
ploughing match, in which some 15 horse teams, 
and about half that number of ox teams entered 
into competition. It was a spirited contest, and 
we conceive it is the most interesting and useful 
trial which is made, although it is not so consid- 
ered. This was followed by the exhibition of 
stallion, gelding, and mare colts on the track, some 
of which were very handsome animals. Next on 
the programme was the trial of working horses and 
oxen, which is another interesting feature of the 
exhibition, but which the reporter never describes 
in detail. Eleven pairs of horses, and ten pairs of 
oxen were put to a draught of some 4000 Ibs., and 
it was interesting to note the different management 
of the teams, and the manner of working of the 
teams themselves. We sometimes think that more 
lies in the management by the teamster, than in 
the team itself. The best teamster uses the goad 
the least. He so educates his horses or his oxen 
that each bends to the work at the same moment, 
and he must be in sympathy with them and they 
with him, so that they put their greatest strength 
into the work at the instant the signal is given; 
but ifthe animal acts under the mere impulse of 
the whip, he moves by fits and starts. Now, the 
close observer can very well gauge a teamster ata 
public exhibition of this kind, for he is reluctant 
to use the goad, and the team that is used to it 
cannot, on a heavy draught, act well without it. 
So it may be said that the teamster is on exhibi- 
tion as well as the team, and when we see a good 
team, that tells in unmistakable language that 
their master is a gentleman. 

The exhibition of the two-years-old trained 
steers was deemed the best that ever was seen 
upon the ground. We have been thus particular 
in speaking of this part of the show, because it is 
a very important branch of agricultural exhibi- 
tions. We notice, from year to year, with disquiet, 
that the labor of the oxen and steers is going out 
of date, and that of the horse is substituted, by 
which our ploughed fields may suffer in shallow 
ploughing. 

The display of butter and cheese excelled that of 
former years, in this respect: the farmers in this 
section have been learning the art; they are learn- 
ing how to raise the sure crop every year, and giv- 
ing rich feed of fodder corn or roots, which makes 
rich milk; they are steadily improving their stock, 
the result of which is, that, taken as a whole, we 
believe that not another body of farmers of the 
same number can make a better showing, in these 
United States, in the staples of butter and cheese. 

A visit to the pens was a rare treat to the ad- 
mirers of bandsome cattle, and the writer con- 
fesses to a weakness that way. Our pastures have 
had rich and abundant feed this year, to be sure, but 
our more progressive farmers are learning not to 
depend on the season, so that this consideration 
has less weight. 420 head of cattle, 121 horses, 45 
sheep, 95 swine, and 109 poultry cages, were num- 
bered on the ground. The display of Shorthorn, 
Ayrshire, Jersey, Devon, and Swiss bulls was very 
fine indeed; the Holstein being but little repre- 
sented. Too much importance cannot be assigned 
to this subject of the dairy, for the progeny, un- 
doubtedly, inherits more of the constitutional char- 
acteristics of the sire than of the dam, and for that 
reason, we shall subjoin the premium list of bulls 
only. 


SHORTHORNS— Ist ., J. T. Ellsworth, Barre, $7; 
ad, C.K. Wilder, F ; . 
Ae etersham, $5; 3d, W. A. Childs, 


AYRSHIRE— Ist m., Nelson [ering, Barre, $7; 
oa L. E. Hill, N. Brookfield, go. 3d, F. D, Rise, Bate’ 
HoLsTErs—1st prem., John Barre, $7. 

ew otree, 
» 85; 3d, John Ander- 


JERSEYS—lst " 
7 ito, ' L. Crawford, 
wOEVONS—lat prem., John Miller, Phillipston, $7; 2d, 





Quite a numberjof] distinguished guests; from 
abroad enlivened the after dinner hour with short 
speeches. At 3 o'clock the crowd, which had as- 
sembled at the track to witness the exhibition of 
carriage horses, were compelled to seek shelter 
from the violent showers of rain, which now fell, 
abruptly closing the exercises for the first day, 
which also closes our report. D. W. H. 
Barre Plains, Mass., Sept. 27, 1878. 


Agricultural Exhibition in Connecticut. 
On our recent trip into Vermont, we found it 
convenient to return by way of western Massachu- 
setts and the northern part of Connecticut. Arriv- 
ing at Mansfield, we learned thata cattle show 
and general exhibition of farm crops was being 
held at a little distance from the thriving village 
of Willimantic, and as we bad never enjoyed the 
privilege of meeting Connecticut farmers at a fair 
of their own, we made arrangements to spend a 
few hours among them, but, owing to certain cir- 
cumstances over which we could have no control, 
the young man whom we hired to drive us from 
Mansfield to the fair ground, disappointed us seri- 
ously by being some two hours behind the stipa- 
lated hour for starting, so that our stay on the fair 
ground was unavoidably short. We were there 
long enough, however, to find the largest collection 
of working oxen we ever saw together, and a very 
good show of all other kinds of stock. We had 
no time for taking notes, but simply made a hasty 
tour of the grounds and exhibition hall. We 
iound things looking new, as might be expected of 
a young organization, like the Willimantic Farm- 
ers’ Clab, but among the faces met were some that 
were not so new. Several of the members of the 
State Board of Agriculture were here on duty, 
either as delegates or as active workers, while a 
number of friends we had not met for many years 
were found among the visitors. And, by the way, 
this meeting of friends is not the least of the many 
ways in which our Agricultural fairs accomplish a 
good work. We had a pleasant chat upon farming 
matters with the proprietor of the Storrs’ farm, 
North Mansfield, and of which we shall have oc- 
casion to speak again. Finding our time so lim- 
ited, we invited our friend, W. H. Yeomans, of 
Columbia, to send us a short sketch of the exhibi- 
tion, which he has kindly done, as follows :— 

Pleasant Valley Park is situated in the town of 
Manstield, about three miles from the village of 
Willimantic, in a valley bearing that name. About 

six or eight, perhaps more, years ago, a half-mile 
trotting track was built in this valley, for the use 
of the lovers of the horse. The park is, as yet, 
only partially enclosed. About two years ago, 
some of the farmers in the vicinity of Willimantic 
organized a farmers’ club, holding meetings 
through the winter at the residences of the mem- 
bers, for mutual improvement by way of consulta- 
tion and discussion. 

In the early fall of 1877, was conceived the idea 
of holding an agricultural exhibition, which was 
successfully carried out, and, although the premi- 
ums were small, they were paid in full and with 
a handsome sum left in the treasury. This happy 
result encouraged a second effort, and the exhibi- 
tion just closed is the fruit of the effort. The ex- 
hibition was hele on the 17th, 18th, and 19th days 
of September, aii of which were as favorable as 
could be desired, unless it be that the temperature 
was a little more elevated than the agreeableness 
of the occasion would demand. 

At an carly hour of the first day, the farmers in 
the vicinity came in with their wagons laden with 
the products of the farm and the handiwork of the 
wives and daughters, and soon the exhibition 
building, which was just completed, was filled from 
foundation to roof. The whole number of entries 
was a little rising of 900, including stock of all 
kinds, vegetables, grains, fruits, flowers, articles of 
domestic manufacture, paintings, and dealers’ ex- 
hibits. 

There was a good exhibition of stock, consisting 
of Shorthorns, from the well known Storrs’ farm, 
which contains some of the best animals in eastern 
Connecticut; thoroughbred Jerseys were put upon 
exhibition by Norman L. Babcock and N. B. & 
Leroy G. Perkins, who are commencing the breed- 
ing of this kind of stock from some of its best 
strains; Holstein stock was well represented by 
animals entered by Thomas Wood, the only breed- 
er in this vicinity. There was an unusually large 
number of oxen and steers, among which were sev- 
eral pairs very finely trained. Especially notice- 
able was the pairof W. H. Holt, of Willington. 
There were three town teams; Mansfield, with 
forty one pairs; Coventry, with twenty-seven; and 
Windham, with fifteen, the latter of which were 
very fine animals and took the first premium. 

The entries of sheepand swine were limited. A. 
Storrs had some good sheep, N. P. Perkins fine 
Berkshire swine, and N. L. Babcock, Poland Chi- 
nas. 

In the line of poultry, Harris & Kenny, who 
are extensive breeders, and N. B. Perkins were 
the principal competitors, and both made good ex- 
hibitions. There was a good collection of horses 
in all the different classes, and which made good 
use of the track as they had opportunity. Coming 
to the fruit, the entries were numerous and the 
specimens unusually fine. Levi Warren was the 
most extensive exhibitor, having 125 varieties, and 
was followed by his brother, Arnold Warren, with 
halfas many more. The fruit exhibition was con- 
fined largely to apples, but few pears, peaches, 
grapes, etc., being presented, but enough to give a 
shade of variety to the exhibit. In the line of veg- 
etables, William Warren leads off with twenty-five 
varieties of potatoes, and is followed by a legion 
of smaller exhibitors in every conceivable line of 
production. The ladies’ department was well 
filled inall branches of industry, from the loaf of 
brown bread, cheese, and specimens of batter, to 
the most delicate needle work or beautiful oil 
painting. Space will forbid particularizing. 

In conclusion, it is sufficient to say that the ex- 
hibits of carriages and wagons, farm implements, 
fancy groceries, boots and shoes, stoves, hardware 
and wooden ware, harnesses, cabinet organs, sew- 
ing machines, clothing, statuary, stuffed birds, 
millinery, old coins, etc., was al! that could be de- 
sired. The exhibition was a success and the exer- 
cises were closed by prayer from the Rev. K. B. 
Glidden, and remarks by Rey. Horace Winslow, 
Miss Annie Quigley, Rev. Andrew Sharp, and Ori- 

gen Bennett. It is believed that the Willimantic 
Farmers’ Club may be & means of great good to 
the farmers in the vicinity. Last winter, in addi- 
tion to the usual meetings, several lectures were 
given by prominent agricultural lecturers, and it is 
proposed to continue the course ~~ yh coming 
winter. WiiuiaM H. YEoMAns. 

Columbia, Conn. 


Brockton. 

This is a society of few years’ standing, but pos- 
sessed of abundance of vigor and well supported 
by its members and friends. It held its fifth ex- 
hibition this year, opening on Wednesday, Oct. 2, 
and continuing three days. 

Your reporter, who was present on the second 
day, found a large attendance of people, estimated 
at 8000, and the largest crowd, with one exception, 
yet gathered by the Society. The exhibition hall 
is located near the main entrance, and being so 
convenient of access, naturally attracted the first 
share of attention. There was quite a large show, 
and exhibitors were pressed for space. The dis- 
play of fruit was good, especially of apples, of 
which one exhibitor had 60 varieties. The princi- 
pal contributors, who were awarded premiums as 
named, were H. Copeland, West Bridgewater, B. 
E, Wright, Plympton, G. E. Porter, Brockton, 
and C. L. White, Brookville. Albert Tirrell, of 
So. Weymouth, made a good show of grapes 
grown under glass, receiving the first prize, and C. 
W. Thayer, Brockton, took the first on hardy 
grapes. Prizes were awarded for pears to Albert 
Tirrell, C. C. Field, Brockton, and C. L. Howland, 
So. Hanson, in theordernamed. There were many 
fine dishes of pears and apples from numerous con- 
tributors. 

On an adjoining table in neat show cases were 
the displays of bread and dairy products. There 
was a small show of the latter. Mrs. E. Thayer, 
West Bridgewater, took the lst prem. on butter, 
and Mrs. E. Wheeler, same place, the 2d. Mrs. 
Josiah S. Pope, Halifax, had the best cheese. 
There were some quite extensive displays of pre- 
serves and pickles, those of Mrs. Sidney Allen, E. 
Bridgewater, and Mrs. B. Emerson, Halifax, being 
the most noticeable. The bread and cake made a 
very good show. The leading premiums were 
awarded to Mrs. Nathaniel Gay, Stoughton, and 
Miss Julia Kendrick, Brockton, white bread; 
Mrs. Sidney Allen, and Mrs. G. E. Fuller, Coche- 
sett, brown bread; and Mrs. C. 8. Davis, cake. 
Vegetables were of good quality, but not in large 
amount. Squashes were prominent, and potatoes 
comparatively few. 

The floral display included some fine plants 
from Mrs. Hiram Wilson, Randolph, and cut flow- 
ers from Mrs. K. E. Sheldon, E. Bridgewater, L. 
W. Puffer, Mrs. A. R. Sears, Mrs. H. A. Ford, and 
Mrs. W. Latham, Brockton; Miss Mercy Randall, 
Sharon, and others. A fine wreath and a cross of 
flowers were shown by Miss M.C. Puffer. 

The show of manufactured goods was interesting. 
Howard, Clark & Co., and W. H. Tobey, made 
attractive displays of furniture and upholstery, the 
first taking a prize of $25. A. B. Loring, sewing 
machines, telephones, &c.—prize of $15. F. B. 
Washburn, confectionery, cake, &c., premium of 
$10. L. B. Howard and D. T. Burrell made a good 
show of photographs, and C. F. Copeland hada 
great variety of chromos and engravings. The 
Brockton Marble Works had some creditable spec- 
imens, and H. Strain & Co., made a good display 
of stoves and furnaces. 

The space devoted to needle and fancy work 

seemed to be crowded to its utmost capacity. I 

noticed some specimens of embroidery that at- 

tracted much attention from the ladies present, 

and gave evidence of much skill on the part of the 

fair exhibitors. There seemed to be a larger show 

than usual of rugs and bedspreads, including the 

neverfailing patch work of innumerable thousands 

of scraps and untold hours of patient labor. 

In the basement of the hall there was a very 

small show of agricultural implements, contributed 

by Whittemore Bros., Boston, and Herman Cope- 
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